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No. XIIL, 
Is unavoidably postponed to our July Number. 



COPYRIGHT. 

The important decision given by Lord Camp- 
bell, eight other Judges assenting, " That copy- 
right can be enjoyed in England by foreigners 
and aliens," will be found in full below, and it 
will be hailed by all well-wishers to the literature 
of this country. The recognition of an author's 
right to the result of his own brains, appears to us 
to be as " good honesty " as this high authority 
has pronounced it to be " good law." 

The object of every copyright act has been 
to advance the interests of learning, by inducing 
authors to print books in England ; and in return 
for the benefits arising to the country from such 
publication, the right of " copyright" is conferred 
on "the authors of any book" on fulfilling one 
condition, viz., that the book be first printed and 
published in England. By this condition the 
nation secures to itself the benefit arising from 
publication ; and it derives that benefit equally, 
whether the author be English or foreign-born. 
If the first printing of books in England be of the 
national utility supposed by the promoters of all 
the copyright acts, it is difficult to see how we 
could honestly refuse the right to an author who 
had fulfilled that condition, merely because he 
was alien ; and it is comforting to find that the 
law confers what is honestly due. The words 
" the author of any book " seem large enough to 
include authors of every nation, and had been 
deemed to do so by the legal courts, until the 
illogical decision of the Exchequer Barons, from 
which we gather that the cultivation of the in- 
tellect of English subjects was not promoted by 
the publication of clever books, if they happened 
to be written by an author born out of England. 
England and English law has been released from 
being supposed to sanction such absurdity, by 
the lucid opinion of Lord Campbell. 

" The court saw no sufficient reason for thinking that it 
was the intention of the legislature to exclude foreigners 
from the benefits of the statutes. The British parliament 
has no power to legislate for aliens beyond the British 
territory, but within the limits of that territory it has the 
power, and the court conceived that the general words 
must be presumed to do so. The monopoly which the 
statutes conferred is to be enjoyed here, and the conditions 
for the enjoyment of it are to be presumed here. What 
was there to rebut the presumption that aliens are en- 
titled ? The statute 8 Anne, c. 19, is for the encourage- 



ment of learning, by vesting the right in printed books in 
the authors thereof. Assuming that the legislature in- 
tended this necessarily for the encouragement of learning 
in Great Britain ; might it not be for the encouragement 
of learning that foreigners should be induced to send their 
works here to be first published ? " 

It is to be hoped, the legal right of all authors 
being now thoroughly established, that the English 
copyright will serve as an important inducement 
to influence the clever of all nations to write with 
a view to publication in this country. 

Much trouble has been taken by those pub- 
lishers who have tried to live on the gratuitous 
use of authors' brains, to confuse the subject of 
copyright by rousing national prejudices, and 
wishing that copyright should be denied to alien 
authors, because they were born in a country 
whose government did not recognise the rights 
of authors as extensively as England does, al- 
though these authors had conferred the benefit 
on England of first printing their works here. 

Such men would reduce England to the lite- 
rary poverty of America, in order that the pirates 
there should have nothing to rob English lite- 
rature of. A glance at the literature of America 
and Belgium will, perhaps, be the best proof to 
English authors of Honesty being the best policy 
in the case of copyright as in all other things. It 
is not in the nature of publishers to pay for the 
writings of native authors, if they can help them- 
selves without cost to the brains of alien authors. 
And so surely as the authors of this country 
would maintain the value of their own writings, 
let them be just to alien authors. The American 
nation submit to literary starvation, in order that 
a few pirates may benefit by reprinting English 
works, — at present America has no authors ex- 
cept the few encouraged by English copyright; but 
once let the United States give to " the author 
of any book " as secure a right as Lord Camp- 
bell's decision will give him in England, and but 
few years would pass before native American 
authors would arise and obtain a fair reward for 
their talents. 

The English non-copyright men (to call them 
by no harsher name) have also tried to mix up 
the use and objects of the International Act, 
(1 and 2 Vic. cap. 59) with the various copyright 
acts of Anne to our present 5 and 6 Vic. cap 45. 
The first regulates, in certain cases, books first 
printed and published in foreign countries; 
all the other Acts regulate books first printed 
and published in England. The public have a 
well-ascertained benefit, by the security of a 
sufficient supply of copies printed in England, in 
return for the right they give of copyright ; but 
the advantages derived by the public from the 
International Act are very doubtful, and it ap- 
pears rather a concession to the acknowledged pro- 
perty of an author, in the result of his own brain, 
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than the direct interchange between public and 
author, as in copyright. 

It appears to us that English learning would be 
best promoted by carrying out, in the largest 
sense, the security of copyright to " the author 
of any book," — and if that author can find in 
twenty countries the means of printing and pub- 
lishing it on the same day, Learning would be 
further benefited, and English Learning in no way 
injured, provided the only condition on which any 
nation should confer copyright, viz. " first print- 
ing," be secured to each. We hope to see the 
day when it will be no unusual thing for an author 
to receive his reward from Twenty different coun- 
tries ; and this will, perhaps, be the most readily 
done by the musical composer, who speaks to all 
nations in the universal language of Music. 



PROGRESS of BACH'S MUSIC in ENGLAND. 

For many years in the musical history of this 
country, the name of Bach has awakened the 
most prejudiced feelings, and served as a bye- 
word to encourage professional animosity and 
party spirit. To confess any admiration of the 
works of this master was looked upon as affect- 
ation and cunning — as a mere device to exhibit 
an uncommon taste, and to appear more knowing 
than your neighbours. Still, the musician, con- 
tent with the pleasure which he felt — the more 
enjoying it, perhaps, from the opposition and the 
insensibility of others — went on, defying the 
sneers and insinuations of the crowd, and seeing, 
from year to year, fresh disciples enter the pale 
of his church. The first work of Bach which 
made an impression in England was his Forty- 
eight Preludes and Fugues. This, the greatest 
classic of the instrumental art, now familiar in 
numerous publications, was first discovered in 
a foreign edition by Pinto, a musician of genius, 
who died in his youth. He communicated the 
work to the late S. Wesley, who, in conjunction 
with his friend Horn, produced an admirable 
English edition of the Preludes and Fugues, 
which has served as the most authentic text of 
many a subsequent foreign copy. The enthusiasm 
with which Wesley identified his whole musical 
existence with Bach is well remembered by many 
now living. He carried his idolatry to an almost 
injurious extent — for his own original powers 
were in a manner absorbed in the object of his 
admiration; and many think that the change 
wrought in his subsequent way of thinking and 
composing, infused a stiffness into his original 
compositions from which at first they were en- 
tirely free. 

The Preludes and Fugues of which we speak 
gave new life to music in England about the 
beginning of the present century. They were 



cherished by organists with peculiar love and 
devotion; and after Wesley, Novello, Jacob, 
Crotch, Adams, S. Webbe, &c, contributed to 
spread a taste for them. From this stock of 
music, our cathedral organists on festival occa- 
sions, and other musical solemnities, selected 
their choicest voluntaries ; and they were ge- 
nerally performed by four hands — London organs 
having at that time no pedal pipes, nor our players 
any of that skill in managing the obligato pedal 
part, which, with our late improvements in the 
construction of instruments, has since become 
common. Subsequently there came into mode- 
rate circulation here a volume containing some 
of Bach's organ music, and part of his Suites de 
Pieces for the clavier. The organ music was 
a treasury of full harmony, spread out over the 
whole extent of keys and pedals, in a manner 
that our Kelways and Worgans had never dreamed 
of, and, indeed, which had never been seen in 
the works of Handel or Scarlatti. This volume 
contained beautiful things. There were the 
Kyries — fugues on a canto fermo in soprano, 
tenor, and bass ; the noble prelude for the full 
organ in E flat, and the fugue with various 
counterpoint on the melody of St. Anne's tune ; 
it had likewise several choice trios for two claviers 
and pedal on sacred chorals. 

Wesley held this book also in the greatest re- 
verence, and taught others to love it too. Who- 
ever had a copy of his own thought himself 
happy ; while those who could only borrow one 
began industriously to write out its chief con- 
tents. We think with a smile, that in our youth 
this book used to be known by us as the ' green 
fat' book, for so Wesley familiarly named it with 
aldermanic gusto. Nothing less than a metaphor 
inspired by the full contentments of a City feast 
would do complete justice to the overflowing 
pleasure of the scientific ear in this music. 

Next appeared among us the Sonatas of Bach 
for the clavier and violin, very extraordinary and 
beautiful productions. Wesley was again the hero 
to fight the battle of his favourite composer, and 
establish his claims to consideration in England. 
At the annual organ performances which long 
took place at the Surrey Chapel, in the time of 
Mr. Jacob, these pieces were often produced ; 
and Wesley, who, in his youth, had been a con- 
siderable violin player, performed the violin part 
with either Jacob, Novello, or Dr. Crotch at the 
organ. We remember, as a favourite piece on 
these occasions, the beautiful Sonata in A, the 
last movement of which is a fugue apparently on 
the popular sacred melody, Adeste fideles. No 
words can describe the state of ecstasy into which 
Wesley was wrought by these compositions; a 
burning enthusiasm filled his breast; no diffi- 
culties daunted him ; no sense of responsibility 
to the public. Already a famous organist, he 



